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by ARTHUR L. MILLER 


The Amerwan 
Child 


in the 60s 


The American child in the ’60s is in a rapidiy 
changing world. Among the characteristics of this 
world are the following: 

A revolution in transportation and communication. 
The speed with which people and ideas travel has an 
effect on children as it does on older people in our 
society. Experimentation during the next decade will 
increase our knowledge of outer space. It will further 
shrink our world and speed up the travel of people 
and ideas. 

Social and economic ferment in communities and 
nations. The social climate of the ’60s is marked by 
a drive for equality of opportunity in our country. 
This is similar to the intense drive for economic and 
social advance in Africa, Asia, and South America. 

The transition from an economy of scarcity to an 
economy of abundance. God’s gifts have been poured 
upon our nation with such abundance that fewer and 








fewer farm acres are producing more and more of the 
needed food. Similarly our advance in technology has 
increased production to the point where less and less 
labor produces more and more goods. In this situa- 
tion some of the old virtues of hard work, frugal habits, 
and individual self-sufficiency tend to be valued less 
highly. 


More families moving. The 1950 average of one- 
fifth of the population moving each year is likely to 
increase in the coming decade. For the children of 
America, a change of residence usually involves a 
sharp break with the old environment, and the neces- 
sity of establishing new relations when the family is 
again settled. 


Communication, particularly through television, 
moving our children and youth into an adult world 
long before they are ready to handle it. News of world 
events and differences in the moral standards of the 
adult world and a bewildering inconsistency in the 
picture of life, make it increasingly difficult for chil- 
dren and youth to develop a consistent pattern of 
values. 


Our increasing urbanization. This is making the 
individual and his family space-bound, time-bound, 
highly mobile, and highly impersonal. Most of our 
children are affected by the cramped quarters of urban 
living and by the anonymity of so much of urban life. 


Stabilizing Forces in This Changing World 

But certain forces make for stability right in the 
midst of this changing environment. One of the most 
important of these is the home. Happy, healthy chil- 
dren can survive the shock of a changing social scene 
if they have parents who guide and direct them in 
love and who seek to transmit to them the eternal 
spiritual values that are unaffected by the ebb and 
flow of social change. When father, mother, and chil- 
dren in a Christian home yield themselves to Jesus 
Christ and live daily in Him, they have a solid anchor 
in the midst of the changing forces which surround 
them. But this means that we must work harder than 
ever before at providing Christian home experiences 
for our children. 


The schools of the community can also be stabi- 
lizers in this period of tremendous social change. When 
the school stresses the ideals of morality and civic 
responsibility that have been foundational in American 
life, it functions as a stabilizing force. Where the 
child has the opportunity to attend a Christian school 
— elementary, high school, or college — the addi- 





tional strength of a Christian world view helps the 
individual face with confidence the changing social 
scene. 

The church, too, can make a major contribution 
to individual and family stability in this period of 
rapid social change. By its program of instruction 
in the Word of God, it builds faith in an unchangeable, 
ever-present, all-powerful God whose love in Jesus 
Christ gives the promise of forgiveness and care and 
blessing amid a changing world. 


Some Predictions for the °60s 


Increasing child population. — Chart 1 shows the 
growing child population predicted for the period 1960 
to 1980. During the period 1960 to 1970 it is esti- 
mated that the total child population, age 1 to 17 years, 
will increase by 16,000,000. This increased popula- 
tion will require increased services: more doctors, 
more dentists, more teachers, more food, more cloth- 
ing, more services of every kind. 

The increased child population in the ’60s chal- 
lenges the church to enlarge its ministry in Christian 
education. More educational facilities will be needed 
and many more professional and volunteer educational 
workers will have to be recruited and trained. 


Increasing school enrollments. — Chart 2 shows 
the increased school enrollment expected in the period 
1960 to 1970. It is estimated that during this decade 
the school enrollment will increase by 14 million. This 
not only means that more classrooms and more teach- 
ers will be required, but also that more money will 
have to be spent on education. 

Church membership and Sunday school enrollment. 
— Chart 3 shows that during the period of 1926 to 
1956 church membership in America increased from 
51 to 62 per cent of the total population. Enrollments 
in Sunday and Sabbath schools during the same period 
increased from 47 to 62 per cent of the population 
under 21 years of age. 

The churches of America now have over 103 mil- 
lion members, and 40 million persons are enrolled in 
Sunday and Sabbath schools. This indicates the evan- 
gelism opportunities that existed in 1956. It also points 
up particularly the opportunities for child and youth 
evangelism in the 60s. The Christian church in Amer- 
ica faces the challenge of enlarging its educational 
program, its church school enrollments, and its Chris- 
tian witness to the many unchurched in America. The 
picture hasn’t changed much since 1956. 

What are your congregation’s Sunday school plans 
for the 1960s? 
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SUNDAY AND SABBATH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
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PERCENT OF POPULATION UNDER 21 YEARS 


MILLIONS OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES 





Chart 6 more people are living in the suburbs * 
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Chart 5 
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y the Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
dren and Youth. 





* From “Children in a Changing World,” a book of charts 
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by RICHARD SOMMERFELD 


Plan Big! Or Else... 


A noted population expert has compared popula- 
tion to a long, thin powder fuse which burns slowly 
and unsurely until it reaches its charge. Then, BANG! 

The time from the beginning of Creation until the 
Industrial Revolution might be termed the “fuse” 
stage of world population. Today we are right in the 
midst of the population explosion, the BANG stage. 
And this situation is illustrated in both the rapidly 
expanding population of the United States and the 
growing membership of our church. 

Significantly two distinct age groups are showing 
the greatest proportionate amount of increase. Chil- 
dren and the aged are not only increasing in number 
daily, but they are also making up a larger portion 
of the total population. For example, school age 
children (5 to 17) can be expected to show this pat- 
tern of numeric increase in the United States: 

1960 — 45,000,000 
1965 — 48,000,000 
1970 — 50,000,000 
1975 — 53,000,000 


Assuming that our Lutheran congregations do not 
grow any more rapidly than the American population 
(and this is quite a conservative assumption), it can 
be expected that over the next 15 years there will be 
half a million more children of Sunday school age in 
our congregations than there are today. In addition, 
there will be for the same period an estimated 50,000 
more children of Cradle Roll and Nursery age. 

The big problem that now faces and will continue 
to face almost every parish Sunday school is: How 
can we plan now so that we can effectively accommo- 
date all these children? 

Panic meetings and crash building programs are 
not the answer to anything. More often than not such 
actions only lead to greater problems of a different 
sort. The key to the question posed lies in the very 
wording of the question: PLAN! 





The first step in planning anything is to collect 
the significant, fundamental information on the basis 
of which a plan can be constructed. One of the sim- 
plest and most useful elementary procedures is to 
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Fig. 1. Students of Sunday school age and students actually 
enrolled in Sunday school, as of October 1, 1960. Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Middletown. 


prepare a line graph showing both the number of 
children in the congregation of Sunday school age and 
the number actually enrolled. Figure 1 is an example 
of such a graph. 

The above graph, Figure 1, provides the local 
Sunday school administration with a historic, over-all 
view of the situation as it is found to exist locally. 
On the basis of 10 or 15 years historic experience, it 
is possible to anticipate crudely future Sunday school 
enrollments. 

In the example above it can reasonably be ex- 
pected — all things being equal — that by 1965 this 
hypothetical congregation will have 175 children en- 
rolled in its Sunday school, a 25% increase in five 
short years. Armed with even such crude “foresight” 
as this, the local administration can begin now to plan 
carefully and without panic certain ways and means 


of providing class facilities and an adequate number 
of trained teachers. 

Space can rarely be provided and equipped over- 
night. Trained teachers can never be. But in the 
above situation the local administration can without 
too much effort put itself roughly into a position of 
being able to see a situation coming, rather than wait- 
ing blissfully until the situation (and a crisis) has burst 
overhead. 

A worthwhile follow-up of the line graph is a bar 
graph showing the children potentially availabie and 
actually enrolled by age and Sunday school class. 
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Fig. 2. Available and enrolled students by age and class level, 
as of October 1, 1959. Christ Lutheran Church, Middletown. 
It is extremely useful also to mark on this graph 
a line indicating the present teaching-space capacity 
for each Sunday school class. In the example above 


the present amount of teaching space is adequate (on 
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the basis of whatever appropriate standards may be 
used) for the Primary level on up. But notice the 
situation for the Kindergarten and Nursery classes, 
and also the number of students coming up. 

From the number of children already in the con- 
gregation but still below Sunday school (class) age, 
it can be expected that this congregation will have 
to take some giant steps toward providing space for 
the expanding Sunday school enrollments. For this 
congregation, now is the deadline for beginning a study 
of the various and possible ways and means of meet- 
ing the situation. This includes also the advance se- 
lecting and training of soon-to-be-needed teachers. 

No serious educational program can be expected 
to operate effectively and efficiently if those in charge 
wait until the children — in growing numbers — stand 
at the door before beginning to think about where 
to put them and who shall teach them. 

The preceding suggestions for keeping in touch 
with the Sunday school student population situation 
in your congregation do not at all exhaust the pos- 
sibilities. These are only preliminary techniques. Ob- 
viously much more thorough planning is needed.* But 
even these means will help Sunday school adminis- 
trators keep their fingers on the pulse of the growing 
number of children appearing almost daily. You must 
start some place in your planning, and the above 
would be a good beginning for any Sunday school. 


* For an organized system of total parish planning and 
program development geared to local circumstances, write: 
Dr. Richard Sommerfeld, Religious Research Associates, Man- 
chester, Mo. } 7 
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Stewardship education 


is the very heart of our teaching 


program, because tt involves the proper 


management of our entire life 


iii education isn’t just a little part of 
Christian education. It’s the very heart of our teach- 
ing program, because it involves the proper manage- 
ment of our entire life. 

Christian stewardship is living to the praise of our 
heavenly Father who created us. It is serving Christ 
who redeemed us that we might do so. And it is 
expressing in our daily conduct the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit who has made us His holy temple. 


Stewardship Lessons 


Many Sunday school lessons provide opportunities 
for teaching the stewardship life. The following are 
examples: 


God As the Owner 


One of the basic principles of Christian steward- 
ship is that God is the owner of all things. Our stu- 
dents need to learn that man is free to use God’s 
possessions only as God wants them used. 

In the lesson on The Creation of the World it can 
be pointed out that God gave us the use of His creation 
for our sustenance and enjoyment. As Joseph was 
made manager over Potiphar’s house, so God has made 
us stewards, or managers, of His gifts. Lessons like 
Elijah and the Ravens and Elijah and the Widow teach 
that God is the giver of our daily bread, and the lesson 
on The Feeding of the Five Thousand teaches that 
we are not to waste God’s gifts. 


The Stewardship of Body and Mind 


God not only made us. He also redeemed us, 
body and soul, through Jesus Christ. Our bodies there- 
fore are not ours to use, or misuse, as we see fit. Nor 
may we think and do as we please. On the contrary, 
Christian stewardship requires that we place our body 
and mind under the rule of Christ and preserve and 
develop them for the highest possible service to God. 
St. Paul said, 1 Cor. 6:19,20; “Ye are bought with 








by R. C. REIN 





a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God’s.” 

Bible stories such as the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the Prodigal Son, Sodom and Gomorrah, and Joseph’s 
Brothers illustrate the sin of abusing the body. Con- 
versely, stories like Daniel, Esther, and the Good Sa- 
maritan teach important lessons on the proper care 
of the body. 


The Stewardship of Life 


The highest concept of Christian stewardship is 
that our whole life belongs to Christ and therefore 
ought to be dedicated to Him. This faith is the pre- 
requisite for all God-pleasing use of our time, our 
talents, and our treasures. 

Total dedication of life is illustrated in such Old 
Testament lessons as the story of Hannah, who dedi- 
cated her son to the Lord in infancy, and the Three 
Men in the Fiery Furnace, who were ready to give up 
their life on earth for their faith. Similar examples are 
found in New Testament stories. The Calling of Mat- 
thew and the Conversion of Paul tell of people who 
forsook all to follow Christ and serve Him. On the 
other hand, a lesson based on the Barren Fig Tree 
can stress the tragedy of a life which fails to produce 
fruits that are pleasing to God. 


The Stewardship of Talents 


Gifts, abilities, and skills also are not to be used 
for selfish purposes. Rather, they are to be employed 
to the glory of God, in the building of Christ’s king- 
dom, and for our own and our own neighbor’s temporal 
and eternal welfare. 

Among the many lessons that can be used to teach 
the dedicated use of talents are the Parable of the 
Talents, the Parable of the Two Sons, the First Dea- 
cons, Dorcas and Lydia, and the Building of the 
Temple. Lessons like Abraham and Lot or the Four 
Lepers of Samaria teach us to share our gifts. 


The development of the mind is part of the chal- 
lenge of Christian stewardship. This challenge 
can’t be given too early. 





Stewardship of the Gospel 


Christian stewardship also includes the proper use 
of the gift of Christian faith, the most precious gift 
God has given us. Stewardship of the Gospel means 
that we are to share our Christian faith with others 
by telling them of Christ and the way of salvation 
and life in Him. 

A few of the many stories which could teach this 
lesson are the Hebrew Maid in Naaman’s Household, 
the story of Jonah, the Shepherds at the Birth of Christ, 
the Great Commission, and the Woman of Samaria. 


The Stewardship of Money 


Christian stewardship also involves the proper use 
of the money God has entrusted to our care. Grati- 
tude to God for all of His gifts, especially for the gift 
of His dear Son, prompts us to set aside a portion of 
our income for the work of building His kingdom and 


for worthy causes of charity. But this practice must 


also be taught and learned. 

Lessons based on the gifts of the Wise Men, Mary 
Anointing Jesus’ Feet, and the Widow’s Mite teach the 
positive side of giving, while the story of Aachan’s 
Theft, the Foolish Rich Man, and Ananias and Sapphira 
point out God’s judgment on a life of covetousness. 








When children as well as adults are led to present their 
offerings regularly through envelopes, they can be trained 
in proportionate giving as an act of faith and worship. 


Other Possibilities 


The lesson period is not the only opportunity for 
stewardship education in the Sunday school. Here are 
some other occasions for such teaching. 

1. The presession time can be used for discussing 

Christian stewardship. 


2. The hymn, Scripture reading, and prayer of the 
opening service and an occasional talk by the 
pastor, superintendent, or guest speaker may 
well center on a stewardship theme, especially 
during Stewardship Month, November. 

3. At the time of the offering, the motives and 
purposes for which we make offerings can be 
explained. Sunday school offering envelopes 
with messages are available. 

4. Occasionally show filmstrips and movies dealing 
with stewardship subjects. 

5. Distribute and discuss stewardship tracts at op- 
portune times as a supplement to the lesson 
for the day. 

6. Include stewardship stories and financial re- 
ports in the Sunday school bulletin. 

7. Observe Stewardship Sunday also in Sunday 

school in conjunction with the annual Every 
















What will this young Christian become? Dedication of self 
to Christ includes one’s vocation. 


Member Visit for pledges in the congregation. 
Pupils could prepare posters or engage in an 
essay contest or present a special program on 
stewardship in the opening assembly. 


Stewardship Training 

In stewardship education, as in all phases of Chris- 
tian education, the goal is not merely to teach pupils 
to know but also to do the Lord’s will. Stewardship 
instruction must be accompanied by stewardship 
training. 

Despite the limits of time, the Sunday school can 
provide opportunities for Christian service, however 
humble these may be. In co-operation with other 
agencies and organizations the Sunday school can in- 
volve its pupils in mission work. It can lead them 
to invite and bring unchurched friends to Sunday school 
and church services, to visit the sick, to gather clothing 
for the destitute, to help in the upkeep of the church’s 
property, to prepare mailings, and the like. 

With reference to the stewardship of money, the 
Sunday school can train pupils in proportionate giving. 
Envelope sets similar to those used by the communicant 
members can be given to the children. When envelopes 
are distributed, explain their purpose and supply each 
pupil in the class with a pledge card. Then ask the 


We do not glorify God when 
we abuse our bodies by overin- 
dulgence in food or drink. 


pupils to discuss their pledge with their parents at 
home and return the cards to the Sunday school. Also 
children can be asked to set aside for the Lord the 
first fruits of all their income, such as allowances, gifts, 
and earnings. 

Ideally, the congregation includes the needs of the 
Sunday school in its budget. Pupils, young and old, 
present their offerings in the common service of the 
church as an act of worship. For those who fail to 
attend the worship service an offering receptacle can 
be placed at the door of the department room. This 
practice eliminates multiple piecemeal offerings, en- 
courages church attendance, and teaches proportionate 
dedicated giving. 

Another Example 

Stewardship instruction and training, like all other 
kinds of education, is most effective when it is under- 
girded by the example of parents in the home. But 
the influence of the Sunday school teacher must also 
not be underestimated. That influence is exerted even 
more by example than by precept. In the eyes of the 
pupil the teacher is the embodiment of all that a life 
of Christian stewardship means. And that is as it 
should be, for Christian stewardship is the Chris- 
tian life. 

















O ur pupils — every day they are learning 
from the world around them: from its nature, 
its people, and the particular culture of 
their environment. What are some of the ways 


in which this learning takes place? 











by ROBERT HINZ 
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Ways of Learning 
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Young children learn from the feel of the earth, The senses of sight and touch can also serve to impress 

] the warmth of the sun, the whir of an engine. children with the greatness of God’s love in Christ. 
They learn much through the use of their senses Physical activity steps up the rate of learning, especially 
and through physical activity. on the preschool and primary levels. 











As children act the part of a mother, nurse, queen, Re-enacting Bible incidents or playing out meanings 
or teacher, they experience some of the emotions and applications can help pupils to get more than a 
and problems and expected behavior of these char- factual knowledge of the Bible. They learn from Bib- 3 
acters and thereby learn to understand them. lical characters by putting themselves in their place. fs 














Signs and symbols, immediately recognized by their Signs and symbols can be used in the church as vivid 
designs because of previous learning, remind the means of communicating the Word of God if these 
children to beware and to buy. are given meaning and if these meanings are learned. 





Mass media of communication greatly influence Films and filmstrips, actual or played television pro- 
our lives. Radio, TV, and movies help shape the grams, and greater use of religious drama can com- 
ideals, values, and behavior of our pupils. municate effectively the Christian faith and life. 





these young people are developing into responsible other about their faith. Through such sharing they 


] Through association and interaction with others Our pupils need to learn the art of talking to one an- 
adult citizens and leaders. grow up into the fullness of Christ. 
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The ever-present sign, billboard, and poster prompt Posters and bulletin boards can work for Christ and 
us to use certain brands of commodities or sell us | His church. They can motivate Christian service, an- 
on what to think or where to go. nounce coming events, and sell Christian ideas. 





People learn also through what they read, and their Christian literature, suggested by teachers and made 
choice of reading matter guides and steers their available by the church, can influence and inspire. The 
thinking and their living. Spirit of God works also through the printed Word. 


How shall we teach that our 
pupils may learn to know, love, 
and follow Jesus Christ, 

their Lord and Savior, 


more completely? Perhaps we 









need to become more convinced 

that the ways in which people 

learn in life are ways of learning 15 
the life in Christ. 
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e can’t prescribe until we diagnose.” This is 
what the doctor told me the last time I went in for 
a check-up. So he hustled me into a room where there 
was a fluoroscope and looked right through me — into 
my lungs and my digestive system. Only then would 
he write out a prescription. 

Going to the doctor for a check-up is important. 
A little booklet, “When You See Your Doctor,” gives 
the following advice: “Be frank and honest. If you’re 
silent you are cheating yourself.” Improvement comes 
only when you get at the real problem and take the 
right kind of medicine. X rays and fluoroscopes have 
been a great blessing to people because they help 
physicians get at real weaknesses and causes of trouble. 

Churches are like people, because, you see, they 
are made up of people. Each congregation has a sort 
of collective personality. No two churches are exactly 
alike in traditions, patterns, zeal (or indifference), 
awareness, flexibility, and sensitivity to God’s will. 
Weak churches can become strong only as they are 
ready for diagnosis and are ready to follow prescrip- 
tions and treatment. 

One of the main things to examine is the use that 
is being made of God’s Word, for the Word is a basic 
remedy. Having the remedy around, however, is not 
enough. It must be taken in proper doses and must 
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by OSCAR E. FEUCHT 


X-Raying Your Bible Classes 


be adequately assimilated into the system. What we 
do with God’s Word is the important thing. Just how 
thoroughly and effectively is it taught, received, di- 
gested, and used? By how many? how frequently? 
how fruitfully? 

We have a new X-ray instrument for looking at our 
intake of the Word in our Sunday school youth and 
adult classes. It’s a good instrument, the result of 
a lot of very careful work. And, like ordinary X-ray 
machines, this one makes a piercing analysis. It’s called 
The Bible Class Standard. 


It X-Rays Your Teaching 


The Bible Class Standard, issued early in 1960, 
has been sent to all congregations of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. This X-ray tool is a meas- 
uring device to be used on our youth and adult Bible 
classes and departments. 

The Standard focuses on two major areas of a Bible 
class’s life and work: its teaching and its operation. 
It is designed to lift the qdality of our teaching by ex- 
amining the purpose of the class, the spirit of the 
teacher and the class, the nature of the average lesson, 
and the educational value of the class session. Let’s 
look at these concerns for a moment. 

What are we really aiming at in our Bible classes? 


Merely the storing up of more knowledge about the 
Bible, about Christ, about the church? Or, do we 
want to help each other mature as disciples of Jesus 
Christ through the study of the Word and by sharing 
with one another our understandings and experiences? 

Frequently Bible teachers are almost altogether 
concerned about giving out knowledge. What we’re 
really after is getting understanding, acquiring a deeper 
insight into God’s ways and will, doctrine and ethics, 
the church and its mission. 

More than that, God looks at the heart and wants 
Christian attitudes — of faith, love, trust, and dedica- 
tion. Are attitudes being changed in our Bible classes? 
That is the question. Still more, God is looking for 
changed people whose habits, personal confessions, and 
way of living are being transformed by the Gospel. 

The Bible class is also to help people develop skills 
— skills of prayer and witnessing, skills of child train- 
ing and youth guidance, skills of service to God and 
people. The end result of Bible study is behavior; 
truth is to issue into life. 

The Bible Class Standard also examines the spirit 
of the class. Is there an invisible wall between teacher 
and students? The best learning takes place when the 
teacher is a codiscoverer with his class, when there is 
mutual trust and confidence, and the whole class atmos- 
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phere encourages freedom to participate in discussion. 
You see, vital teaching is a personal matter, because 
the Holy Spirit, a Person, is most likely to be communi- 
cated through a teacher, another person, translating 
God’s Word in terms of your life. 

Take a look at last Sunday’s lesson. The Standard 
asks if it had unity and a concrete purpose, if it was 
doctrinally sound, clearly related to Christ and the 
Gospel, and, above all, life-directed. The good Bible 
lesson is to be taken home. Have you ever attended 
a Bible class which simply rambled on without a central 
point or practical application? Good teaching leads 
right into the Biblical text and builds a bridge into 
your own life. 

X-Ray Your Operation 

The Bible Class Standard also inquires into how 
a class is organized and administered, and whether or 
not it has a planned program. Some classes are much 
too large for good student-teacher interaction. Some- 
times classes meet where they are easily disturbed and 
do not even have a blackboard. The Standard checks 
to find sore spots in these areas. It asks questions like 
these: Is there a class officer to give your group good 
leadership? to keep records? Are you getting at least 
75 per cent attendance each week? Does your Bible 
class department grow by at least 10 per cent each 
year? 

The good Bible class plans its program a whole 
year in advance, bases its topics on the needs of its 
members, is closely related to the Sunday school, and 
is under the direction of a Bible class department 
superintendent. 

Do you have enough Bible classes for the communi- 
cant members of your church — so that high school 
youth can be by themselves? young people? younger 
and older adults, senior citizens? And what about 
teachers? Are they carefully selected and trained? Do 
you have regular teachers meetings? Are you training 
more teachers and workers so that the twofold task of 
good teaching and enlargement may be carried for- 
ward? Do you have a Bible class department super- 
intendent? You have a Nursery and Primary depart- 
ment superintendent. Why not a Bible class department 
superintendent?- 

Careful self-analysis and diagnosis is the first step 
to improvement of spiritual health — providing, of 
course, you take the medicine. St. Mark’s Church was 
always short-handed. Every Sunday morning they had 
to recruit a few volunteer teachers. Thus it went from 


month to month and from year to year. Then they de- 
cided they needed someone to give special leadership 
to the Bible classes — to work for more classes, better 
facilities, better teaching, better Sunday-for-Sunday at- 
tendance, and a larger enrollment. 

The Board of Education in consultation with the 
pastor selected one of the most capable persons of the 
church to fill this office and formally appointed him 
and persuaded him to accept this important position 
for the love of Christ. After studying The Bible Class 
Standard and the booklet Building Up Your Bible 
Classes he called the first meeting of all class officers 
and teachers. 

At this meeting everyone made a report. Teachers 
talked about the next course and lesson preparation. 
Class secretaries compared notes on their records and 
together developed a system for better follow-up of 
absentees. Together they agreed on a carefully planned 
enrollment effort. 

The result: Go to any of St. Mark’s Bible classes 
next Sunday and you'll also find more people in each 
class, and some new classes. Said the pastor, ““We used 
to just go on in our self-satisfied way. We didn’t know 
what we could do until we applied The Bible Class 
Standard.” 


The X-Ray Operator 


But perhaps you’re wondering “Who will be the 
doctor? Who will manipulate the X ray or the fluoro- 
scope?” The Bible Class Standard is an instrument that 
can be used by many. The teacher can use it by him- 
self week after week, especially those sections which 
deal with the nature of the lesson and the educational 
value of the class. Once or twice a year the class 
itself ought to use the standard. This may result in 
more clearly defined objectives, more ready hearers 
and learners of the Word, more willingness to build 
one another up in the faith. 

In the Standard the Sunday school superintendent 
has a “six-foot rule” to apply to each one of his Bible 
classes as he visits them. The board of education has 
a tool for weighing the status quo of Bible study and 
setting up its program of improvement — month for 
month. Happiest of all may be the pastor who by 
means of The Bible Class Standard will be able to 
evaluate the Bible teaching program of his congrega- 
tion on the basis of some sound criteria.* 

* Additional copies of The Bible Class Standard can be pur- 


chased @ 10¢ from Board of Parish Education, 210 N. Broad- 
way, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





Making Questions 
Work for You 


by IRIS V. CULLY * 
Author of Dynamics of 
Christian Education 





ee people ask questions because they expect 
to get certain answers. At other times they ask ques- 
tions because they wonder what the answers are. Both 
kinds of questions have their place in a church school 
class, but teachers need to do some thinking about 
which kind of question they are asking — and why. 

Next week get an observer to make notes of all the 
questions you ask the children in your class. Look 
the list over when you get a chance, and then try to 
analyze what you are really after when you ask a 
question. 

Fact Questions 

First there are the questions that deal with facts. 
These may be asked in order to find out what has been 
learned in a specific session or series of sessions. They 
may be review questions, designed to discover what 
a child has memorized. 

The teacher’s manner of asking a question alerts 
children to the kind of answer expected. “Let’s see 
what we can recall from our visit to the chancel last 


From Christian Education 
Findings, January 1960. 
Used by permission of 
author and publisher. 











week,” a teacher might ask his third-graders. Then, 
instead of asking for rote answers, he might suggest 
that the youngsters take turns filling in the “furniture” 
in a diagram on the chalkboard. 

Or the teacher might ask a series of questions: 
“When we faced the chancel, what did you see first? 
What was on the right side of the altar? Where was 
the Bible?” and so on. A brisk, businesslike asking of 
questions in series makes this a type of guessing game 
to which everyone is eager to respond. 

When we begin to explore the use of “fact” ques- 
tions, a word of caution is in order. Some teachers 
lean too heavily on this procedure. They ask for “facts” 
when there should be only an exploration or probing. 
They want to have their own words given back. This 
can be tiresome to children. (You should hear the 
comments of the child whose teacher knows the an- 
swer before asking the question!) 

Why ask the question if you already know the 
answer? “Because I want to find out if they know 
the answer,” you reply with a certain logic. But think 
a little more about why you feel you must know. Do 
you want approval, the assurance that the words have 
“gone over’? The child who can give back the teach- 
er’s words basks in a feeling of having said exactly 
what his teacher wanted. Surely no teacher desires this 
kind of approval from children. 

Some children memorize easily, and others do not. 
Moreover, memorized answers are not retained very 
long unless the information is used and is important 
to the learner. Is it more important for children to 
know the colors and seasons of the Church Year be- 
cause they have words on a chart or because the life 
of the parish is lived within the framework of the sea- 
sons and the children see the colors week by week as 
they participate in the worship of the church? 

There is also the question that asks for information 
the children do not have. “Name one of the disciples” 
(to a group which has never talked about them). “How 
do floods happen?” (The children don’t know whether 
you want a theological answer or a scientific one.) 
Result: they guess at what they hope will be a “reli- 
gious” answer. They want so much to do as you, 
their teacher, desire. 








Your Questions Reveal How You Feel 
Toward the Class 

A teacher is involved in the questions he asks. How 

he feels toward the class is revealed in his manner of 

asking a question. The teacher who is confident of his 


role in the class and of his relationship to the children - 


does not feel a need to ask questions in order to bolster 
his authority or to have a playback of information 
offered. The children expect him to have certainties, 
of course, but they are uncomfortable if he is dogmatic. 
There is little possibility that a teacher who “knows 
all the answers” could truly listen to children if they 
were to voice their own searchings. 


A teacher needs to be free within himself so that 
he can receive any answer from a child. The answer 
may be incorrect, but that does not threaten his work 
as a teacher; anyone can misunderstand or forgei. There 
is no need hastily to impose the correct word. The 
answer may be amusing, but there is no need to laugh. 
Remember that a child may find it hard to figure out 
an adult point of view. Sometimes we seem insensitive 
to the framework of children’s thought. 


A teacher should be ready to understand what lies 
back of children’s answers. There may be misunder- 
standing, or partial information, or still more questions. 
There may be real insight and sure learning. Each 
answer tells something about the child who gives it. 


Questions That Encourage Wonder 

When we begin to probe children’s thinking, we 
are ready to take another step and to encourage their 
searching. If the Timmys in your class are not ready 
yet to ask thoughtful questions themselves, your own 
softly phrased query may get them started. The very 
tone of your voice will tell children whether you have 
an answer in mind or whether you share the sense of 
wonder and mystery in which some questions should 
be asked. 


It was a first-grader who, overwhelmed by the 
thought of the Creation, asked: “But where was God 
before He created the world?” Our children are 
trained in the scientific method of reasoning, which 
tells us that, if we go from the known to the unknown, 


there is a rational explanation for everything. Some- 
times they find it difficult to grasp the fact that God 
has left us without answers to some questions concern- 
ing Himself and His purposes. A searching question 
from the teacher helps a class to realize the limitations 
of questions and answers. Mystery is a wonderful 
part of existence and faith. 


Questions Are a Method of Teaching 


The use of questions is a specific method of teach- 
ing and, like other methods, can be effectively used 
part of the time but not all the time. Ask yourself, 
“Why am I asking a question?” and, “Is this the best 
method to be using at this time?” Avoid the “leading” 
question which calls for a particular answer. If specific 
answers are what you want, there are more interesting 
ways (from a child’s point of view) of getting them. 
Have an oral quiz and see who can stand up the longest. 
Make up a guessing game or a series of riddles: “I am 
thinking of . . . What is it?” 


If you are looking for specific answers and the 
children start guessing at them, you can be sure you 
are on the wrong track. When they answer with up- 
turned voices, “God?” they hope they are telling you 
what you want. Admit that you have phrased a ques- 
tion in the wrong way. “I don’t seem to be saying 
this in a way you can understand. J want to know 
what you are thinking. Let’s try again.” Then re- 
phrase the question. 


If they start to get silly, this simply means that the 
questions have continued too long. They were probably 
good questions, that helped the children to think, but 
they began to probe too deeply and beyond the atten- 
tion span of some of the children. Somebody begins 
a play on words. Someone else gives a wild answer. 
You reply, “We’ve really done some hard thinking 
today, and I believe we’ve gone far enough. Let’s turn 
to something else.” 


Questions are a method of teaching by which a 
teacher can reinforce learning, uncover previous learn- 
ing, and stimulate children to deeper thinking and 
probing until they come to the’ mystery of God’s truth, 
which is at the heart of Christian faith. 
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One way to find latent talent is to get a regular column 
started in a church publication written by your teen- 
agers dealing with their own activities in the church. 


Many teen-agers have 


creative imagination that 


can serve the body of Christ. 


But this imagination must 


be given an opportunity to 


express itself in your group. 











Your Teens 
Can Lighten 
Your Task 


Working with teens can be happier and easier than 
most of the “experts” on adolescent group work like 
to admit. But there is one prerequisite. We must learn 
to hush up once in a while and let their gushing energy 
take over for us. 

Talk about creative imagination! These high school 
boys and girls can make some adult groups look like 
streetcars minus electricity. 

I think of 13-year-old Elaine, who has written down 
her prayers and her certainties in Christ, revealing 
much sensitivity and self-understanding. 

I recall how Johnny, another 13-year-old, filled 
three pages in tracing a Bible class discussion. This 
same boy phones or sees every person who misses a 
session of our Sunday morning Bible discussion. 

And I think of the many times I have heard, and 
said myself, “My young folks didn’t talk up today! 
I wonder what ailed them?” 

Really, many of our teen-agers possess gifts from 
Christ that would serve His churches. Often these gifts 
lie hidden in deep streams far below their outer surface. 
Only a trickle appears now and then. But the gifts 
are there. 

Recently I heard the story of Jackie Krause, one 
of our Lutheran teen-age girls in Florida. All through 
her busy high school days Jackie helped in Sunday 
school, played the organ for church services, and served 
as secretary of her Walther League. 

We could pass over records like Jackie’s if we 
could convince ourselves they occur “once in a million.” 
But the evidence points altogether the other way. 
I have yet to see a single teen-ager who could not 
claim a talent, an idea, a strength completely his own. 

I remember overhearing a Bible class teacher say to 
a teen-age girl who had just done an outstanding solo 


by WALTER RIESS 


in a talent festival: “But Jeanny, I never knew you 
could sing!” 

All right. So Jeanny can sing! How can a youth 
leader find out not only that Jeanny can sing, but that 
Freddy can draw pictures, Sally can write, Mickey can 
lead group games, and Penelope can talk and talk 
and talk? 


Here are some suggestions: 


J Try choosing an individual from the group to 
lead the opening prayer. 


/ Try viewing your Bible discussion not as an hour 
during which you alone are to teach, but as a conver- 
sation which you carry on with your young friends 
for learning together. 


J Start the morning’s conversation by going into 
a dialogue with one person in the group. Continue that 
dialogue until others show interest — then switch to 
them. 


J Urge your group to set up and vote for various 
committees, such as membership, program, and fellow- 
ship committees. 


J When you find someone who can write, appoint 
that person editor of your group paper or make him 
your public relations agent. Then see if you can get 
a regular column started in your church paper (or 
Sunday bulletin) —a column written by a teen-ager 
and dealing with the Christian activities and witness 
of the youth of the church. 

The creative inner life of your teens will come to 
the fore when you expect it, wait for it, and give it 
plenty of opportunity to emerge. 

And somewhere along the way (believe it!), you 
will come to enjoy your meetings with youth twice as 
much as you thought you could. 











Fine Print 





WHAT’S LUTHERAN IN EDU- 
CATION? 


By Allan Hart Jahsmann. (Concordia, 
185 pages, $3.00) 

We all have reasons for acting 
as we do, whether we recognize 
them or not. The Lutheran Church 
acts in definite patterns — also in 
matters of education — for definite 
reasons. 

In What’s Lutheran in Educa- 
tion? Dr. Allan Jahsmann, editor of 
INTERACTION and Secretary of Sun- 
day Schools of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, sum- 
marizes some of these reasons. By 
bringing together synodical pro- 
nouncements and statements of 
Lutheran educational leaders Dr. 
Jahsmann illustrates and explains 
the thinking that makes Lutheran 
education different from any other 
education. 

Though Dr. Jahsmann is wait- 
ing for “a thorough study of Lu- 
theran principles of education,” 
the average church school worker, 
pastor, and minister of education 
will probably find this work entirely 
adequate for orienting or reorient- 
ing himself on such questions as 
the following: What does the Lu- 
theran Church regard as the true 
purpose of education? What is the 
relationship between parental re- 
sponsibility and the church’s re- 
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of children? What is the church’s 
obligation toward the secular edu- 
cation of its members? 

Other problems treated are in- 
dicated by such questions as these: 
What are the reasons for maintain- 
ing parochial schools, kindergar- 
tens, nurseries, Sunday schools, 
vacation Bible schools, etc? How 
does the Lutheran Church in gen- 
eral feel about such matters as 
government aid for church schools? 
Bible reading in public schools? 

Especially thought-provoking is 
a chapter called “The Educational 
Function of Relationships.” Dr. 
Jahsmann points out that Lutheran 
theology as well as modern psy- 
chology indicate a need for inter- 
personal and group relations in the 
educational process. Even though 
indoctrination is basic and essential, 
this indoctrination is more likely to 
be evangelical and spiritually effec- 
tive when the process is democratic 
rather than autocratic or dictatorial. 

There are too many “must” 
books recommended these days. 
But for anyone connected with Lu- 
theran education What’s Lutheran 
in Education? is a “must” book in 
a class by itself. Your church or 
Sunday school library should have 
at least one copy so that everyone 
connected with the educational 
work of your church can read it. 

PHP 


THE POPULATION’ EXPLO- 
SION AND CHRISTIAN’ RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 


By Richard M. Fagley. (Oxford 
University Press, 260 pages, $4.25) 

This presentation of the pre- 
dicted population explosion espe- 
cially in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
countries is a comprehensive, thor- 
ough, scholarly analysis of a major 
social problem that will affect all 
parts of the world. 

The title may be misleading. 
The book stresses the need of re- 
sponsible parenthood as the chief 
reason for restricted birth rates. 
The reader may not agree with 
many of the author’s assumptions 
and conclusions, but one can ap- 
preciate the author’s honest and 
deep Christian concerns about 
large-scale human welfare questions. 

A large part of the book is a 
survey of religious doctrine on 
parenthood — the relevant teach- 
ings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the writings of the early 
church fathers, and the attitudes of 
various religious groups. The book 
ends by emphasizing responsible 
parenthood also in procreation as 
a major answer to the growing 
world population problem. 

AHJ 
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LIFE 
IS 
COMMITMENT 





“Eb PORIAL 





by JOHN E. HERRMANN 


Stewardship Counselor 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


Human life is a gift of God. It is no less than a miracle of God. 
The converted Christian, the Bible says, is “dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord (Rom. 6:11). 

As a new creature in Christ the believer leads a new life, a life directed 
by the Holy Spirit. In gratitude and love for what Christ has done 
for him, the Christian dedicates his life to his Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Take my life and let it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee,” 
the Christian sings, and he means it when moved by the Holy Spirit. 
The consecrated life is “a life set apart from earthly use 
for heaven’s employ.” The Christian believes the words of Scripture: 
“He died . . . that they which live should . . . henceforth live . . . unto 
Him who died for them and rose again.” He says with St. Paul, 

“For me to live is Christ.” For a true man or woman of God the 
great purpose of life is that “God in all things might be glorified 
through Christ Jesus.” 

Since the Christian has been redeemed, his life belongs 
to the Lord Jesus. “Ye are not your own. For ye are bought with 
a price; therefore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which 
are God’s.” God not only has a claim on our life, but the claim 
on our life. That claim is a total claim. We either are “owned” by Him 
or we “disown” Him. The life of Christ is one of total commitment 
of the total life or self. 

In laying claim to our total lives, God lays claim to the 
talents He has given us. God doesn’t endow each Christian with 
the same gifts. There is a great variety in the gifts He distributes. 

These gifts are to be used for the profit of others. Those who 
fail to use their gifts fail God as well as their fellow human 
beings and particularly their church. 

Sunday school workers are committed to do their very best with 
the talents God has given them. Therefore they need to use every 
opportunity to develop themselves for their service to Christ and 
His church (private study of the Bible, prayer life, Sunday school 
training courses and conferences, regular church attendance, etc.). 

Who can measure the compensations of the committed life? Jesus 
describes that life as “abundant living.” “Godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 

This truth applies also to the service which a Sunday school 
teacher renders to God and to those he is privileged to teach. Having 
committed one’s life to the Lord, and seeking first the kingdom 
of God, the Christian teacher receives the promise of the Lord that 
“all these [other] things shall be yours as well.” (Matt. 6:33) 





What Do You Suggest? 


Tardiness has always been a problem at our Sunday 
school. As superintendent, I find it very disconcerting 
and next to impossible to hold a meaningful devotion 
while teachers and pupils straggle in late. Can you 
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rae suggest anything I can do to rectify this situation? 





Start at Teachers’ Meeting 


Probably a frank discussion of the effects of tardi- 
ness in a Sunday school teachers’ meeting would be 
a way to begin tackling the problem. Through this dis- 
cussion, try to reach an understanding as to when all 
teachers should arrive, be it 15 or 20 minutes before 
the Sunday school starts. The leaders and teachers 
absolutely need to be there 15 minutes before the 
opening if the pupils, young or old, are to do likewise. 
Some of the reasons for this could be shown during 
this discussion. 

Most important, always begin on time, no matter 
how few pupils or teachers are present. Knowing that 
the starting time is always observed will tend to lead 
pupils to get there on time. 

A signal, a bell or buzzer or some other device, 
is also a big help in letting all who are in the building 
know that classes are beginning. 

L. W. STEYER 
Mission, Kans. 


Seven Point Program 


1. A periodic review of the Sunday School Standard 
by the entire staff during regular training meetings helps 
to develop concern for efficiency. 

2. At meetings every teacher is encouraged to be 
15 minutes early for Sunday morning sessions. 

3. Teachers often choose certain students in the 
class to take the responsibility for calling a “friend” 
on Saturday and asking if they might pick him up on 
Sunday morning. 

4. The class may be divided into teams for a month 
at a time, during which period a record of promptness 
is kept and one team declared the winner for that 
month. This also makes it easier to induce members 
of the class to be responsible for some of the late- 
comers. 

5. The teacher emphasizes promptness as part of 
Christian character whenever the lesson lends itself. 


(7) 


YOU ARE 
ON TIME 





Some church schools call attention to the need for prompt- 
ness with signs like these. 

6. Senior department boys serving as ushers for 
the opening devotions can direct latecomers to reserved 
seats in the rear of the church or assembly hall. 

7. We can make sure that the school bus drivers 
adhere to an established schedule. This schedule needs 
to be set up so that every child on the bus is assured 
of being at Sunday school at least five minutes before 


the session begins. HOWARD TESCHLER 
Libby, Mont. 


Use Letters and Interesting Openings 


Where tardiness is a serious problem, a letter sent 
to each home may help. Tell the parents a little about 
the Sunday school, noting the starting time, and tell 
them that their children can be best served when they 
are prompt and regular in attendance. 

When the opening service has appeal, the children 
will want to be present on time. Variety in the pro- 
gram will help in this respect. 

Where facilities and personnel permit, it is well 
to have separate opening services for older and younger 
children. The leader might well be someone other than 
the superintendent, as he is often detained or inter- 
rupted due to his many other duties. Even depart- 
ments need assistant leaders who will take charge and 
get the session under way on schedule when the de- 
partment leader is unable to do so promptly. 


CORA WOLRATH 
Fresno, Calif. 
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Mr. John T. Miller, choirmaster at Our Savior Ev. Lutheran Church, Detroit, 
has edited a short hymnal called “We Praise Thee, O God!” The 53 well-known 
hymns in this little book provide a basis for hymn memorization. The easier, 
more juvenile hymns appear at the beginning of the book, the more difficult ones 
to the rear. Editor Miller has wisely included the tune for each hymn. You can 
purchase copies of the booklet at cost ($1.00 per copy) by writing to Our Savior 
Ev. Lutheran Church, 12808 Elmdale Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. 


Food for thought: Earlier this year Admiral Rickover stated, ‘‘The United States 
home permanent wave industry budgeted for research into ways of improving the 
looks of human hair a sum amounting to 2 cents for every United States female. 
The whole nation, meanwhile, was spending only 3 cents per capita for research 
into the distressing things that go on inside the human head." 


About the same time newspapers reported that the average consumption of 
cigarettes in the United States in 1959 was 4 packs per week for every adult 
over the age of 15. On the basis of these figures it might be interesting to com- 
pute the amount of money spent on cigarettes per week (@ 25¢ per pack) in 
your church. Then compare this figure with what you are spending on your 
program of Christian education. 


The Crusader Youth Group of Minneapolis, Minn., liked the full-color 
picture of Christ that appeared in one of Concordia’s Nursery Lessons so 
much they decided to frame copies and try to place them into the homes of 
their congregation. As a first step they ordered 25 extra sets of lessons just 
to get the one picture in the set. 


The American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 2112 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y., offers a provocative tract called “How Not to Raise Your Kids.” It will 
serve as the basis of a worthwhile discussion in parent groups. Price is $1.75 
per hundred, cheaper when larger quantities are ordered. 


Zion Church in Ferguson, Mo., is one of a growing list of congregations which 
offer full-scale Bible institutes. Last spring the church offered five courses during 
a ten-week period on Sunday mornings. Course titles were “Genesis,” “James,” 
“American Churches — Beliefs and Practices,” “Worship,” and “Sunday School 
Teacher Training.” Church and staff members served as instructors. 


An area parent conference in Atlanta, Ga., a few months ago produced some 
thoughtful discussion on the over-all theme, ‘Parents Are Teachers!"’ For example, 
One group at the conference listed the following factors which aid or inhibit training 
for responsibility: Parents help when they (1) communicate trust, (2) exercise patience, 
(3) fill leisure with wholesome activities, (4) set an example by the religion they live, 
(5) show consistence. Factors listed as inhibiting such training: (1) ego of parents, 
(2) overprotectiveness, (3) rapid pace of life, (4) impatience, (5) unguided leisure, 
and (6) too much parental responsibility. 


“Bible Story Time,” a TV Sunday school, is seen on Twin Cities Television 
Station KSTP-TV each Sunday morning. The show, sponsored by the Lutheran 
Sunday schools and churches of the area, is now in its fourth year. A staff of 
15 people, all volunteers, assists in the production. 


} aT You think you’re crowded? About 40 

Sa ‘ ‘ children gather in this little house on Satur- 

fs eben ‘& day morning for a Bible story. The scene is 

— near Ilagan City in the Philippines, where the 
Rev. John Scholz is a missionary. 








